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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR TODAY 
A CHANGED ATTITUDE 

Within the last century, old views regarding the Scriptures have 
passed away; many things have become new. This is true in large 
measure even of the New Testament; but it is an accomplished 
fact for the Old Testament. The writings of the Hebrews can 
never again be interpreted as once they were. They have lost 
something which they can never regain. Yet, it may not be too 
much to hope that in its place they have gained a greater good. 
We have, of course, no right to confront the newer interpretation 
with a demand that it produce results of the kind we wish. It has 
given all that can legitimately be required of it when it has done 
its best to present the Old Testament to us in what it conceives to 
be the light of historical truth. In so far as truth is always better 
than error, we can but be grateful to the modern Bible student, 
even if his labors should not yield to us results meet for edifica- 
tion. But, waiving the question of the truth or error of the newer 
historical interpretation of the Old Testament, the question of the 
pragmatist still calls for an answer — Of what value to the religious 
man is the Old Testament when interpreted in the light of modern 
historical and literary criticism ? 

In facing this question, we must not forget that the body of 
Hebrew literature known as the Old Testament still remains. 
Whatever view may or may not be taken of its significance, the 
text itself is always -with us. Large areas of this text are not 
dependent upon any skilled interpretation for the transmission of 
their inspiration and value to the reader. The prophets' impas- 
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sioned denunciations of oppression and injustice are for the most 
part so simple and clear that he who runs may read them. The 
lyric beauty, religious fervor, and spiritual insight of the Psalter 
find a responsive chord in every heart. The plain, practical com- 
mon-sense of the Proverbs commends itself to all alike. Such 
things as these he right on the surface of the Old Testament records 
and can never be lost to us. They have spoken essentially the 
same message for all schools of interpreters, and they continue to 
speak it after the schools have passed away. 

THE NEW ATTITUDE AND ITS RELIGIOUS VALUE 

Does the modern interpretation, however, yield any values 
peculiar to itself ? If they are to be found anywhere, it will be in 
the general point of view regarding the Old Testament which 
modern interpretation works out. 

This type of interpretation shows the Old Testament to be a 
record of the religious experience of the Hebrews. And further, it 
demonstrates the fact that that experience was worked out under 
ordinary conditions, such as are common to men. The Hebrews 
had no extraordinary or abnormal advantages not within the reach 
of other men either then or now. God did not show his favor 
toward them in any such way as to lif t them out of the temptations, 
weaknesses, sins, and failures which belong to us all. Nor were 
they given any special protection or enduement of power which 
was not available to men in general. Having the same oppor- 
tunities and possessed of the same faculties as other men, no more 
and no less, the Hebrew prophets and saints threw themselves into 
the task of interpreting the world about them in terms of God. 
The Old Testament is the record of their success. 

This means that the Old Testament has become for us a more 
human document and consequently a more helpful one, in that it 
is more definitely applicable to the actual conditions of modern life. 
Yet its connection with the divine is no whit less real. We simply 
have come to realize that the will of God was worked out among 
the Hebrews through human instrumentality exactly as it is today. 
Religion and morality for them, as for us, were an achievement, 
not a gift. They too wrought out their own salvation with fear 
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and trembling. We see in the story of their religious experience 
the process of the making of a religion going on before our eyes. 
They were continually striving toward something better. They 
had periods of relapse and retrogression, but after each of these 
they resumed the upward journey with fresh zeal. The story of 
each failure warns us against repeating their errors. The record of 
each advance step affords us encouragement and joy. What man 
has done, man can do. The Hebrews, with far less of inherited 
privileges and educational and social opportunity than the citizens 
of the twentieth century, carried the torch of truth and piety far 
up the heights. Material civilization has moved far since their 
days, and is still today advancing with giant strides. Religion and 
morality too have, upon the basis of their achievements, added 
much to their attainments. But there can be no such thing as 
satisfaction with present attainments in the field of religion. As 
long as progress is the characteristic of other phases of human 
endeavor, religion too must grow. It cannot remain static while 
all else is dynamic. Each generation must take up anew the task 
of working out a religion suited to its needs. The inspiring example 
furnished us by the Hebrews of the spirit and attitude in which to 
approach this task is one of the richest contributions that the Old 
Testament can furnish to modern life. 

THE HEBREW ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 

Some characteristics of this spirit and attitude may briefly be 
indicated. A proper appreciation of and reverence for the heritage 
from the past always marked the Hebrew thinker. He never 
treated the teachings and customs of the fathers as things of no 
value. To them he always turned for counsel first of all in every 
time of perplexity. But> on the other hand, he did not suffer him- 
self to be crushed by the weight of tradition. He preserved his 
independence and self-respect. He did not hesitate to modify and 
advance upon the teachings of the fathers when changed conditions 
seemed to require changed opinions. He was willing to face the 
facts of life squarely and allow them due weight in the formulation 
of his theology. He did not insist upon conditions conforming to 
his theories, but sought to form his religious philosophy in accord- 
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ance with the inevitable facts of human experience. Certainly, all 
this was not done without friction and conflict. There were con- 
servative and reactionary minds among the Hebrews as everywhere 
else. Truth had to win its way through struggle and strife. But 
the leading and creative spirits of Israel identified themselves with 
the cause of truth and progress. 

Again, the Hebrew exhibited a remarkable degree of hospitality 
to new truth. He was far from being the exclusive and self- 
satisfied person he has often been declared to have been. He 
moved his place of residence from one part of the Semitic world to 
another, and he came in succession into contact with all the great 
civilizations of the Orient. From all of these experiences he learned 
much. He obtained crude ore from every corner of the oriental 
world, passed it through the furnace of his own thought and experi- 
ence and stamped upon it the ineffaceable mark of his own spirit. 

But most important of all was the attitude of the Hebrews 
toward God. They thought of themselves as living in God's world. 
They saw the activity of God on every hand. They interpreted all 
the phenomena of nature and the great movements of history alike 
as expressions of the divine power and will. They came to conceive 
of their nation as an agent specially chosen for the working out of 
God's plan for the world. They had an unshakable faith in the 
ultimate success of that plan. With marvellous courage and hope, 
they survived repeated disaster and disappointment, and continued 
to look forward eagerly and confidently to the coming of the king- 
dom of God on earth. The faith of Israel is the wonder of the 
centuries. 

Nor was it a fruitless faith. Expecting great things from God, 
Israel received greater things than she had hoped for. Not, indeed, 
of precisely the same kind. Instead of material prosperity and 
political power, there came exalted purity of thought, magnificent 
ethical enthusiasm and a depth of spiritual insight that have made 
the whole world her debtors. 

The story of the Hebrews has lessons of great value for modern 
Christianity with its vision of world-conquest. She has need of a 
larger measure of the same open-mindedness, the same conviction 
of a divine mission, the same unconquerable faith, and the same 
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vivid sense of the presence of God in his world. It is by no 
means improbable that, even as in the case of the Hebrew hope, 
the fulfilment of her dream may come in ways that she least 
expects. Israel became what she was because of the great leaders 
who arose from among her people and gave themselves to the 
pursuit of the highest in life. The record of their works is a 
splendid challenge to the noblest ambitions of Christian youth. 
If the latter, following the example of their Hebrew predecessors, 
become the fearless spokesmen of a virile and spiritually progres- 
sive Christianity, it is not too much to hope that the Christianity 
of the future will be as much greater than, and different from, 
that of today as present Christianity differs from, and is greater 
than, the Judaism of post-exilic Israel. 



